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THE BARON’S BRIDAL. 


I had been out several hours amidst 
the Highlands of Scotland with my point: 


er and gun, and the day was almost half 


over, when I whistled to the dog, and 
set off ia search of the habitation of a 
Highlander, which I had formerly had 
recourse to on like occasions; when 
fatigued with the exertion of rambling 


through piaeesm only for the~Pecidencs 


a ee 


— 





country almost impassable to any but its 


ln I had several miles to return over a 





| 


natives, and that unless I made the best 
of my way home, darkness would over- 
take me before I reachedit. I inquired 
the nearest road back ; when the old 
man pointed out to me a kind of path 
which wound about a lofty bill, and af- 
terwards descending would bring me by 
the high road to my residence in the vil- 





lave. ‘* But surely,” said I, “‘ there isa 
ag 5 


arer way than round that mountain ?” 


of savages, and wet and weary, the hos- /—‘* There is a way to be sure,—but 


pitable hearth and foaming cup of my 
white headed host were more accepta- 
ble than can be easily imagined, except 
by those who have been in like situa- 
tions. Il was received with the usual 
hearty welcome into the old Highland- 
er’s cabin, for it could scarce lay claim 
to a higher title ; though it was ‘spacious 
and convenient, and enlivened with that 
content and happiness of which more 
splendid mansions are two often desti- 
tute. Round the blazing fire were seat- 
ed three generations. Donald himself 
and his ancient spouse forming one; a 
young woman, their daughter, and her 
husband, making the second link in the 
family chain ; and their children, a prat- 
tling boy and girl, who hung upon the 
knees of their grandfather, or amused 











” the old man stopped, he looked 
cautiously around, and seemed doubtful 
whether to proceed.—* But what? 1 
there is a shorter road, what is there to 
prevent me from taking it ?”—* It is 
dangerous to go that way,” replied he, 
** especially as the evening is advancing.” 
—*‘* What is there any fear of robbers ?”’ 
—‘*No, no, bat——’’—* But what ?” 
I repeated; ‘‘what else is there to 
fear ?’’—** The road of which I speak,” 
answered the old man, ‘lies through a 
spot which is visited by fearful beings.” 
—‘* Oh! and so a spirit is the occasion 
of your alarm: I fear no evil from be- 
ings of another world, so point out the 
way and let me go.”-—*‘* You must not, 
shall not go,’ exclaimed both father and 
son : ‘if you should see the Spirit your 


themselves with teazing a large dog that |life might be in danger.”—*‘ How, why, 
good naturedly suffered himself to be jjand for what cause, does any preterna- 
tormented without testifying the slightest || tural appearance haunt this spot of which 
anger, being the third. Having refresh-|jyou seem to entertain so great a hor- 
ed myself, and had some conversation jjror ”°__¢¢ It isa strange, a fearful story,” 
with my friend, the deepening tints of |jreplied Donald, ‘‘and will detain you 
the western sky began to remind me, “beyond your time.”—But my curiosity determined expression, almost fiendish. 





————————— 
being awakerad, was not so easily satis- 
fied, and I *» iast prevailed on him te 
relate to me (1 history of this Haunted 
Glen. 

“You bave doubtless,” said the eld 
man, ‘‘ during your excursions, observed 
a tower, which stands alone amidst heaps 
of stone and other ruins ?”’—* I have.” 
—‘** That tower is now al) that remains 
of a proud castle which was once rear- 
ed there ; that tower has stood while 
thicker walls, and stronger roofs have 
fallen !—while other buildings have 
been borne down by time or storms, that 
tower has remained unmoved by tem- 
pests, and braving the fury of those light- 
nings which have levelled their destroy- 
ing fires atitssummit. A preternatural 
strength is said to be attached to it, in 
consequence of the events which it has 
witnessed. Many years ago, I have 
heard, for what I am about to tell you 
happened long before my day, the for- 
tress, of which that tower formed a part, 
was the habitation of a nobleman of 
whom many dark things have been said. 
The lord of Glenliscair was ambitious, 
dark, and revengeful ; feared and detest- 
ed by his vassals ; and disliked by his 
equals and superiors ; stern and haugh- 
ty, his look spoke the mind within. His 
brow was frowning, half hid by the black 
hair which hung over it, but his eye is 
said to have been the most peculiar part 
of his countenance ; it was black, but it 
blazed with the strangest lustre, and 
few could sustain without horror its un- 
speakable glance. It had a wild but 
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His stature was tall, approaching to gi- 
g.ntic, giving him a commanding appear- 
ance, which, combined with his stern 
visage, inspired an unaccountable awe, 
a fearful feeling, as if the being you 


looked upon was of a different nature, | 


the inhabitant of another world. The 
Baron of Glenliscair had a wife es dif- 
ferent from himself as morning from 
midnight: it was the union of an angel 
with a demon,—of purity with cor- 
ruption. Some years after their mar- 
riage, an opportunity offered to the Ba- 
ron of acquiring a great increase of 
power and riches by wedlock,—but he 
was already married. Ambition was his 
ruling passion, his wife stood between 
him and the object whigh he wished, 
and he hated her; whig his cruel 
treatment but too well corresponded 
with his feelings. On a sudden, how- 
ever, his behaviour was changed, he 
become gentle in his conduct, and affec- 
tionate in his behaviour, and her grate- 
ful heart returned it tenfold. One day, 
he proposed to hunt upon the morrow, 
and seemed to wish for her attendance. 





we have sought far and wide for her 
and you, my lord, but all in vain.’— 
‘ Ideots !’—but checking himself he pro- 
ceeded: ‘In the midst of the chase | 
perceived she was missing ; fearful lest 
some evil should have happened to her, 
I rode back alone, unwilling to mention 
my alarms. At a distance I once thought 
I saw her; and spurred on my steed, 
but the object vanished from my sight ; 
and wearied, exhausted, and full of 
doubt and fear concerning your lady, I 
turned back ; but having lost myself in 
this fruitless endeavour to find her 
whom | sought, I was long ere I could 
regain you; and now, alas! you add 
despair to fearfulness, and certainty to 
doubt !—But | ought not to trifle away 
time thus ;—follow me !’ and with those 
words they again departed in search of 
her, whom they were doomed never 
again to behold,—at least in human 
shape. 

‘* Within six months after this happen- 
ed, the lord of Glenliscair made prepa- 
rations for a second marraige ; the sable 
marks of mourning gave place to splen- 





She complied with his request, and he 
seemed fonder than ever ofher. The 
morning came, and hounds and horse- 
men issued forth, and spread over the 


did ornaments and decoration; and 


swallowed up in that of his approaching 
nuptials. The day at length arrived ; 


every thought of the Baron seemed’ 


——————— 
* The moon-beam glistening on the waye 


Shines on thy bridal bed; 
Where the tide that is thy true love's grave 
Shall float above thy head. 


In vain I pray’d you plunged me in, 
Where deep the waters roll; 

But heavily now that deed of sin 
Shall sink thy parting soul! 


Then away! away! this night you rest 
Beneath the darkliug tide: 

Thy pillow shall be my mouldering breast, 
And I will be thy bride!’ 





“The fearful form vanished, and he 
'to whom the Spirit’s song was addressed 
fell lifeless on the floor ;—all assistance 
| was in vain, he had obeyed his summons! 
;and since that time, the Glen of Strath. 
enwater has been the residence of the 
spirit of lady Glenliscair ; then let me 
‘entreat you,”’ concladed the old man, 
| to shun the haunted spot, for wo be to 
him that looks upon such forbidden 
| things.” 

I confess my purpose was for a mo- 
ment startled by this strange tale, though 
I did not, could not credit it, but it was 
only for a moment. I very speedily 
banished all fear of spiritual dangers, 
@nd set forth despite of the warm en-* 


——— 





treaties of the family. Thanking them 
for their kindness, however, I at length 
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country in pursuit of the game. The! 
chase was continued till evening, when 
it was suddenly discovered that the Ba- 
ron and his lady were missing. In the 


proceeded ; my dog accompanied me, 
and I made the best use of my time to 
get home before dark. ‘This I thought 
with expedition, I could accomplish : 


it was passed in feasting and revelry | 
every eye was lighted up with joy ; and! 
at length the moment came, which was 
to unite the Baron to the new object df| 























heat of the sport it had not been before 
remarked, and some degree of alarm 
seized on his attendants. They waited, 
but in vain; they sought for them, but 
they were not to be found. At last, 
when all search having proved useless, 
and the sportsmen were gathered to- 
gether, musing on the probable fate of 
those whom they had so vainly sought, 
some one called out that he saw the 
Baron. All eyes were turned tc the 
point to which the speaker directed 
them, and they plainly saw their lord 
approaching at full speed, his horse 
foaming and panting with exertion, and 
he himself violently agitated,—‘ Your 
lady, have you seen her? speak, know 
you ought of her?’ he exclaimed.— 
‘Our lady! the lady of Glenliscair!’ 
was the astonished answer. ‘ Yes, fools, 
where is she? have you seen her? 


his affections ; or, rather, of his ambi- 
tion. All was ready; the holy man 
who was to perform the ceremony had 
already commenced ; but when he asked 
if any one knew aught of impediment to 
the marraige, some one from the farther 
part of the room cried out,—‘ I do’ — 
The voice was familiar to all present 
save the bride, yet no one on the mo- 
ment could remember it. The Baron 
frowned—‘ Who dares ?” he was saying, 
when a figure sprang between him and 
the lady,—‘I dare! I forbid it !?—ay} 
gazed with horror on the unexpected 
and unwelcome messenger; it was the 
form of a woman swoln and discoloured : 
her long tresses dripping with water, 
and her pale and sickly cheeks, seemed 
the residence of corruption. Her blue 
and watery eyes were fixed on the Ba- 
ron, while with a voice that thrilled 





speak, or by hell!’ ‘ We have not, 





the sun, it is true, had disappeared, but 
the rich splendour of his beams rested 
on the clouds, which gathered brightness 
from his setting ; visions of unsubstantial 
beauty flitted around the scene of his 
departure. The scenery around me 
was grand, but rugged; it was nature 
unattired with decoration, the rough 
unpolished stone, not the smoeth, po- 
lished and glittering gem. 


At length | arrived at the spot which 
I judged, from the account of my host, 
was the place of terror. Isat down 
upon a stone for a moment to rest, for I 
felt very tired, and thought of the wild 
tales of Highland tradition, of Ossian, of 
the Spirit of Bruma, when it occured to 
me, that I might be then sitting on the 
stone of power. I started to examine 
it; but it appearing from its shape to be 
modern, I again ventured to re-occupy 








through every vein. she sang,— 


it. Strange thoughts came upon me: ! 
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thought the various objects which I be- 
held assumed new forms ; I saw strange 
figures moving to and fro; the place 
suddenly re-assumed its original appear- 


ance, and I gazed with horror and as | 
tonishment onthe figure of which I had 


heard, swoln, pale and deathly, rising 
from the water !—I heard its horrible 
voice singing the words which it sang at 
the Baron’s wedding. The fearful sound 
was mingled with the screams of birds, 
and the roar of the cataract ; but it was 
heard clearly above all. I felt some in- 
visible hand drag me towards the spec- 
tre!—I did not tremble, for I was al- 
most frozen with horror. I strove to 
speak, but my voice failed me ; I was 
irresistibly drawn towards the water ; 
when summoning every faculty, | sprang 
back, and starting from my uneasy slum- 
ber, found myself still sitting on the 
stone ; where my dog, tired with wait- 
ing was tugging at the skirts of my coat. 
I had been dreaming there, I imagined, 
nearly two hours, for the moon was up, 
and shone on the rippling waves with 
her sweetest lustre. I set off home once 
more at full speed, and at length reached 
my habitation, internally execrating the 
foul fiend who had so long delayed me 
from my own comfortable fireside. 
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THE VISION OF MORNA. 
BY HORENTIUS. 


The last ray of the sun had faded from 
the summit of the lofty Allegany ; and 
the chill blasts of an autumnal night rust- 
led through the forest, scattering the 
withered leaves in its course: Dark 
gathering clouds obscured the cheering 
ray of the moon; and the howl of the 
ravenous wolf echoed in unison with the 


of the approaching storm. 


of the forest. Iadvanced towards it with 
renewed vigor, now fondly imagining I 
had nearly gained the object of my pur- 
suit—gnd now relapsing into despair, as 
its ‘tremulous beam melted away into 
darkness. At length as 1 emerged from 
the forest it shone full upon my view, 
ilike the star of Hope bursting through 
the dark clouds of adversity that over- 
hang the troubled ocean of life. 

This ray Of light had led me to the 
‘door of a lowly wigwam, situated near 
‘the foot of the Allegany hills. I ap- 
proached the door and asked for admit- 
tance, when it was opened by a venera- 
ble Indian, who started, and fixed his 
piercing eye upon me with some appa- 
rent irresolution. I told him I had lost 
my way, and entreated a refuge from the 
storm. He replied in a deep-toned, 
silver voice, that at once commanded my 
veneration and respect,—*‘ Enter youth, 
from the night, and share the fire of my 
hearth ; for though the white man has 
stained his hands in the blood of every 
being that was dear to the heart of Mor- 
na, still art thou welcome. Nostranger 








idrank of my cup, eat of my bread, and 
departed with my blessing.’’—I entered, 
and seated myself by the cheerful blaze 
whose light had conducted me to this 
abode of hospitality. 

My venerable host spread before me 
such refreshments as his cabin afforded, 
and urged me to eat.—As I partook of 
the repast, he occasionally fixed his 
gaze upon me ;_ when an unbidden tear 
would steal down his furrowed cheek. 
He saw I observed him, and said :— 
‘* Dost thou wonder my son! that the 
cheek of an old warrior should be wet 
with atear? Ah! the days have been, 
when Morna knew no dread. Once I 
bourded over these hills, chief ofa gal- 











my companions ; the sound of my fame 


roar of the distant torrent, and the ae tribe ; friends and prosperity were 


I had wandered from my path, and 
was now bewildered in the dismal intri- 
casies of the’woods : no light appeared 
to direct my footsteps, but the transient 
gleam of the lightning, that preceded the 
voice of the distant thunder.. Over- 
come with terror and fatigue, | was a- 
bout abandoning myself to the horrors of 
my situation, when the faint glimmering 


“was heard from the mountains to the 
| great waters, and the name of Morna 
|was, renowned in the land of his fathers. 
‘But the white man came! the hills of 
my home were deluged with the blood 
of my kindred ; my fame was darkened 
pee the mountains ; and the name of 


t 


| Morna was heard no more: And ’tis the 





ofa light beamed through the interstices 


oe of those days, my son! that 
force the nowilling tear from my eye.— 


| 
ever entered my door in peace, but he 


You are still in the morning of life, and 
dread not the wintry winds that may 
chill your heart ere the evening of 
age approaches ;—but listen to the 
words of my lips: I have not crossed 
the mountains to the land of white men, 
nor have mine eyes seen the light of 
knowledge which their Great Spirit 
sheds upon them ; but I have traversed 
the valley of life, and marked the changes 
ofthe times. Misfortune hath opened 
my eyes ; and experience hath uttered 
words of truth in mine ear—therefore 
listen to the voice of Morna for he 
speaks of the days that are gone. 

It was a lovely morning of spring 
when I took my bow and went forth to 
hunt the wild cat of the mountain. I 





;had not yet see a the day of my manhood, 


but bounding through the forest with 
the light step of youth, I indulged my- 
self in brilliant visions of anticipated hap- 
piness and glory. Fancy threw a veil 
of sunshine o’er futurity.—I thought I 
should be happy when I could lift the 
tomahawk in battle, and become renowr- 
as my fathers. 

At length when the sun attained its 
‘meridian height, | became wearied with 











the chase, and threw myself along the 
banks of astream, whose murmurs soon 
lulled me to repose.—In my sleep I 
thought I was wandering near the source 
of a beautiful river, whose continued 
windings prevented any distant view of 
its course. As I gazed, there suddenly 
appeared upon its limpid waters, a white 
canoe, impelled towards me by a form 
which seemed of mist. It stopped near 
the bank on which I stood and beckoned 
me to enter with it.—I knew by the 
snowy wand it bore, it was the spirit of 
my father—and obeyed—The canoe im- 
mediately put off from the shore and gli- 
ded rapidly down the stream. The wa- 
ters were pure as chrystal, and the bot- 
tom appeared spread with sands of gold, 
and glittering gems ; the air was perfu- 
med with a thousand sweets, and the 
sunbeams played upon the waves with 
a brilliancy | had never beheld. Thou- 
sands of birds whose plumage might vie 
with the blended tints of heaven, flut- 
tered amid the trees that shaded the 
banks of the stream, and warbled the 
most delightful music in my ears. As 
we passed on, the beauty of the scene 
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increased ; and an island appeared be- 
fore us, from whose sides grew innume- 
rable trees, hanging over the river, and 
bending beneath clusters of the most de- 
licious fruit: flowers of a thousand co- 
lours bloomed along its banks, and per- 
fumed the breeze with their odours. 
But I was too much enchanted with the 
scene, to pluck a single flower, or to 
seize the fruit which seemed offered to 
my hand—and the rapidity of the current 
soon set us beyond the isle.—A little far- 
ther, and on arock that extended into the 
river were seated several maidens of the 
most exquisit® beauty, some were singing 
some were touching instruments formed 
of strings, and some were breathing into 
reeds ; but the harmony they made seem- 
ed to be the music of the spirits of the 
blest.—I would have paused to listen to 
their thrilling notes, but the reckless 
stream soon carried us away, and the 
sound was lost in the faint murmurings 
of the breeze. The disappointment 
awakened a sigh; but presently a fe- 
male advanced to meet us in a small ca- 
noe—her dress was of the gayest colours, 
and her beauty most bewitching. In her 
hand she held a cup overflowing with 
a sparkling liquor, which, presenting to 
my lips, she said was the drink of happy 
spirits beyond the clouds, and would 
banish every care that attends our way 
through life. .I snatched the cup, and 
hastily quafied the contents, which at 
first was sweet as the wild honey of the 
mountain to my taste, but the dregs | 
found with sorrow and yexation were 
gall. _ 1 dashed the treacherous cup from 
my lips, and was harried on my way. 
And now the scene began to assume a 
different aspect—the waters became 
wild and turbulent; stupendous rocks 
hung fearfully over the river ; the winds 
blew chill and hoarse; tempestuous 
clouds darkened the face of the sky, and 
numerous rocks, shoals, and quicksands, 
obstructed our dangerous course. Now 
our frail bark would be dashed against 
the sharp and craggy rocks, and now 
stranded on some hidden shoal.—One 
moment we would be almost overwhelm- 
ed by the fury of the surges, and the 
next would narrowly escape some 
treacherous quicksand. Sometimes in- 
deed a ray of sunshine would illumine 
our dreary course, but soon it vanished, 











—————== 


and left a deeper darkness than before. |fhour have | had reasoi to remember 


And now overcome by fear, and waetename vision of Morna. 
with repeated disappointments, I turned 
to my conducter, (who until now had sp 

oie dea an is silence) and in- Jacccerey gf -agepertdh eee,’ 
quired why he had led me into so many ESSAYIST, No. I. 
appalling dangers ?—He replied, ‘I 
have conducted you hither to unfold the 

volume of futurity to your view, and “That damps the fondest hopes of childbood'shoyy 
prepare my son for the destines that}/ And shows the fallacy of faocy’s dreaws.” 
await him.—This winding river on SHAKsPEaRE, 
whose bosom we have been gliding, is} In the beginning of life, before the 
the stream of life; the current which|/cares of the world have wrinkled the 
uninterruptedly flows on, but ne’er re-|/brow of youth, or weighed upon his 
turns, is emblematical of time. _When|j heart with a single sorrow, how emooth 
you first embarked on the stream all was || and easy looks the path before him! He 
bright, serene and happy ; this was the|/has never tasted of the bitter cup of 
season of youth: you were delighted|| misery, and he knows not that he ever 
with the scene, but when passing the|/ will. He looks around him, and sees 
island whose trees were laden with the|j pleasures unmixed with misfortune— 
richest fruit and most fragrant flowers, || he looks before him, and beholds hapyi- 
you glided on neglecting the proffered)! ness unsullied with a care. He longs 
good.—-Your attention was then attract-|/to cast the robes of infancy frpm his 
ed by the song of the maidens of the||limbs, and be a man—-to rive abifye the 
rock, but your ear scarcely received || petty occupations of childhood, ghd bear 
the harmony of their voices, ere thej/a share in all the bustle, and,jmportant 
tide bore you away forever; so time||affairs of the world. Education may 


still speeding on, leaves each enjoyment |/shed its.rays around him, but it ‘only 
far behind. The beautiful female who 


next approached you was the genius of 
Pleasure, you eagerly drank of the cup 
she offered, but found the dregs was bit-|| worthy of his attainment. He looks 
terness itself.—As you proceeded down} upon the importance of a man, but he 


the stream, your way became impeded||sees not the labour with which it is 
by rocks and quicksands—the brilliancy 


and calmness of the scene changed to 
gloom and threatning storms; so the 
clouds of adversity too often succeed 
the sunshine of youth--Enemies on one 
hand and treacherous friends on the 
other, will often awaken a sigh for the 
once happy days of your infancy. Now 
lift up your eyes and behold the river|| 
rushing furiously down a tremendous 
precipice, and losing itself in an immen- 
surable sea. This awful cataract is the 
end of life, and the hour of death ; the 


—o 


EXPERIENCE, 


“ Experience! aye Experience, 





serves to add new impatience ‘to the 
eagerness of his bosom, and makes him 
regard the pleasures of manhood as more 


gained—he casts his eye upon the plea- 
\sures which he enjoys, but the cares that 
make them necessary for his health, are 
hidden from his view. There is but 
one great teacher that can convince him 
of his error. Itis Exrerrence. The de- 
| claration of others who know more than 
himself, he rejects as discouraging 
and dull. His eyes are made blind to 
| the fickleness of fortune, by the magic in- 
fluence ofhope. She points to the plea- 
ji sures, but hides the pains, and 








| 





vast, unbounded sea beyond it, over] “ *e*res every rose, but secreets ried 


which thick and impervious clouds for-|} When she once takes possession of his 
ever lower, is the ocean of Eternity.”}| bosom, there is none but Experience 

As he uttered these words I found our||can drive her away. Even against the 
canoe approaching the verge of theiifirst lessons of Experience, hope will 
dreadful abyss, and shrieking with af-|| sometimes stand her ground, and sparkle 
fright, I woke, and rejoiced to find it||in the thoughts of youth, as brilliant and 
was but a noon-day vision.” consoling as before. The dark warn- 

Thus spake the Indian sage on thatiiings of the aged are unable to destroy | 
memorable night—and. often since that|!it~and all the tears of the unfortunate — 
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cannot extinguish its fire. But Expe- 
rience—the cold and withering power 
of Experience quells the ecstacies of its 
delights, and comes upon it like the 
darkness of eve upon the brightness of 
the rainbow ; its brilliant colours fading 
away as it approaches it; and the last 
vestiges of its beauty, melting into air. 
THEODORE, 
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ON MATERNAL AFFECTION. 


Who that has seen a mother fondly 
bending over her infant babe, and gaz- 
ing with the mixed feelings of love and 
tenderness on the image which it pre- 
sents to her, that will withhold the tri- 
bute of respect. To see her in all the 
enthusiastic feelings of the heart clasp 
her offspring to her bosom—-to view her 
lalling by the soft melody of her voice, 
the helpless innocent into balmy sleep, 
and to survey her as she watches the 
sleeping moments of her darling child, 
while with anxious solicitude she antici- 
pates its every want, is a sight, in which 
heroes and statesmen, philosophers and 
sages, may stand for a moment and gaze 
with delight. 

Is there a feeling that actuates the 
human heart so powerful as that of ma- 
ternal affection ’—Who but woman, 


Jovely woman, can feel that tender sen-|}jest when they could do so with safety. 


sation so strong’? The father, indeed, 
may press his lovely infant to his manly 
heart, but does it throb with those feel- 
ings which irresistibly overcome the mo- 
ther ? Does his masculine form tremble 
with the same anxious solicitude for the 
welfare of his child ? No, though ties of 
blood and nature inseparably connect 
them in the bonds of affection and love, 
still his insensate boson is incapable of 
the tender feelings of the mother ; while 
she, alive to all the sensibilities of the 
soul, in a paroxism of love and delight 
trembles with the feelings of maternal af- 
fection. What power but the Eternal, 
can separate the fond mother from the 
being she has given lifeto. No pathless 
desart or gloomy forest, nor the trackless 
ocean, with all their unnumbered dan- 
gers, can deter her intrepid soul from 
seeking her offspring in the hour of trial. 
Maternal affection is inherent in the 
nature of women, it is planted within 


|them—it is Jasting as the existence of, 


human feeling, and while reason holds. 
her seat, the feelings of a mother’s heart’ 
will recognize, through the lapse of 
time, the child of her bosom. 

AN ABSENT SON. 


a 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESSION OF WIGS. 
The Romans were accustomed to 
point out the Gauls and other barbarous’ 
nations by an appellation which, literally 
translated, was people with long wigs. 











A peruke then meant a head of hair, 
in disorder, uncombed, dishevelled, agi- 








tated by the wind, by battle, by dancing, 
and prize fighting. | 

Some time after, the citizens of Rome’ 
sent to Narbonne for heads of hair, or 


wigs ready made, and which were so! 
disposed as to conceal the forehead, 


which bore the wrinkles of age, hasten-| 
ed by midnight revels, labour, and the 
abuse of pleasure. 

Juvenal deprecates the custom of wear- 
ing wigs, and bitterly censures those’ 
females who wore false hair ; while he’ 
shoots all the arrows of his ridicule on’ 
those men, who, in his time, by the aid 
of black or flaxen perukes, changed the 
colour of their hair every season, 

The Emperor Commodus wore his 
peruke powdered with gold dust, on 








which the Roman people did not fail to; 





It was to France that we are indebted 
for the invention of wigs, yet the French’ 
people themselves did not adopt this | 

species of head dress till the year 1600. 

When once Paris followed this fash- 
ion, Vienna and London with every great 
city in Europe, were not long in copying 
her. And from this epocha sprung up 
a race of artists, vulgarly called hair 
dressers, gossips from their calling, 
liars by profession ; indiscreet from ig- 
norance, but often witty from nature, 
well skilled in adorning the human per- 
son, consequently pleasant kind of beings 
which are tolerated from the necessity 
of vanity. These are often styled also 
peruke makers. 

There are few so young but who can 
remember the wigs of their grandfathers, 
especially if the old gentleman belong- 
ed to either physic or divinity : they 


only wig to be seen at present 


like a hedge hog before strangers ; 


jand leisure develope character. 


llorders to his servants, 


| disguise or restraint. 








would stand alone if put upon a table, so 
well were they fortified with powder and 


SO ee 
SC 


pomatum ; the former of which article 
huig richly like a white cloak overa 
black coat. 

The queue, the bob, and the scratch, 
succeeded: but the brutus the 
: our 
beaux, who wish to appear young, and 
have not covered their baldness like 
Julius Cesar with laurels, earned in the 
field of honour, sport an elegant toupet 


is 


'}on the summit of the head, and the ladies 
|declare they admire them much more 
| than a nasty wig.--Europ. Mag. 


———————_——_———_—— 


DOMESTIC PLEASURES. 


Abroad, men sometimes pass for more, 
and sometimes for less, than they are 


|worth. The politician rolls himself up 


but 
Liberty 
It is 
in the domestic circle, in the family par- 
lour, in his gown and slippers, in giving 
that a man is 
Here he acts without 
Here he assumes 
no unnatural airs of importance, but 


in private he shoots his quills. 


thoroughly seen. 


| calmly lays aside his foreign manners, and 


all his extravagant pretensions, Whe- 


'|thler accustomed to rule in the senate, 


td expdund in the desk, or to contend in 
in the field, he claims no privilege from 
his factious consequence, when he en- 
ters his own mansion. The tenderness 
of a wife instantly arches his brow, and 
he gladly exchanges the robe or the 
swords the high toned voice, and the 
stately port, for the prattle of his chil- 
drenf antl the puerilities and sports of 
the hearth. Here, unpinioned by fash- 
ion, he acknowledges the dominion of 
nature, and neither a stranger nor a 
bachelor intermeddleth with his joy, 


“ He will not blush that has a father's heart, 

To take in childish play a childish part : 

But bends his sturdy neck to any toy, 

That youth takes pleasure in, to please hig boy.” 
EE 


MISCELLANEOUS REFLECTIONS. 


Genius, like a great name, imposes 
great obligations. 
The more we sow in desire, the less 


we reap in happiness. 

Flattery is a dish which, in whatever 
manner it may be seasoned, suits the pa- 
late of every one. 
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VARIETY. 





ORIGIN OF THE CUSTOM OF SALUTING 
THOSE WHO SNEEZE. 

The common practice of saluting those 
who sneeze is generally dated from the 
age of Brunehaut, and the pontificate of 
Gregory the Great. It is said, that in 
the time of that holy prelate, there was 
so contageous a malignity im the air, thet 
those who unluckily happened to sneeze 
expired directly : this made the religious 
pontiff enjoin to the faithful, certain 
prayers, accompanied with wishes, that 
they might be saved from the dangerous 
effects of the corruption of the air. This 








is a fable, invented contrary to all the 
rules of probability ; it being certain, 
that this custom subsisted from the most 
remote antiquity, in all parts of the 
known world. 

We read in mythology, that the first 
sign of life given by the man whom Pro- 
metheus formed was sneezing. This 
pretended creator, as we are told, stole 
part of the rays of the sun, and with 
them filled a phial, which he sealed her- 
metically : he then returned with speed 


to his favourite work, and presented to 


it his flask open. The solar rays had 
lost nothing of their activity ; they im- 
mediately insinuated themselves into the 
pores of the statue, and made it sneeze. 
Prometheus, transported at the success 
of his machine, had recourse to prayer, 
and uttered wishes for the preservation 
of that extraordinary being. His crea- 
ture heard him: he remembered the 
wishes, and took particular care, upon 
similar occasions, to apply them to his 
descendants ; who, from father to son, 
have to this day preserved it in all their 
colonies. 

The Rabins, in speaking of this cus- 
tom, do not give it the same antiquity : 
they tell us, that after the creation God 
made an universal law, the purport o 
which was, that every living man should 
sneeze bat once ; and that, at the same 
instant, he should render his soul to God, 
without any previous indisposition. Ja- 
cob, whom this abrupt manner of quit- 
ting the world by no. means suited, and 
who desired to have it in his power, to 
make his conscience easy, and settle his 
family affairs, humbled himself before 
the Lord, expostulated with him once 








again, and prayed with the utmost 
earnestness to be exempted from the 
general law. His prayers were heard ; 
he sneezed, but did not die. All the 


princes of the earth being informed of| 


the fact, ordered with one accord, that 
for the time to come, sneezing should 
be accompanied with thanksgiving, and 
wishes for the prolongation of life. 

We may trace from these fictions, the 
origin of that tradition and history, which 
place, long before the establishment of 
Christianity, the rise of this piece of 
civility, which is at last become one of 
the duties of social life. It was looked 
upon as very ancient in the time of Aris- 
totle, who did not know its origin, and 
has investigated the reason of it in his 
problems. He maintains, that the first 
men prepossessed in favour of the head 
(as the chief seat of the soul,) that intel- 
ligent substance, which governs and 
animates the whole mass, have carried 
their respect for it so far, as to honour | 
eves a sneeze, one of its manifest and| 
sensible operations. This has given 
rise to the different forms of compli- 
ments, used on like occasions among the 
Greeks and Romans; as live: be well : 


may Jupiter preserve you: and, among ||’ 


the English, God bless you, &c. 
[Dr. Nugent’s Hist. France. 


——_—— 


BAMBOOZLE. 


A gentleman having purchased an 
elegant walking cane for five guineas, 


ANECDOTE OF FONTENELLE, 


There are many peculiarities j, 
French cookery disagreable to UNinitia- 
ted palates ; among the rest the frequent 
nse of garlic and of oil: yet how delj. 
cious to some persons is the taste of the 
latter ingredient may be seen by the fo}. 
lowing anecdote, which exemplifies, if 
the strongest manner, the domineering 
power of a favourite dish over the feel. 
ings and affections of the human mind. 

Fontenelle, the celebrated French 
author, was particularly fond of aspar. 
gus dressed with oil ; but he was intimate. 
ly acquainted with an abbe, who loved 
to eat this delicious vegetable served up 
with butter. One day, the abbe drop. 
ped in unexpectedly to dinner, and 
Fontenelle, who had ordered his favorite 
dish, with great kindness directed that 
half should be dressed with oil, and the 
rest with butter. The value of this 
sacrifice is proved by the sequel of the 
story. The abbe falling down dead in 
a fit, Fontenelle, without a moment's 
delay, darted to the top of the stairs, 
and exclaimed to the cook—** Dress the 
whole with oil, the whole with oil, az! 
told you before.” 

A citizen missed two pounds of fresh 
butter, which was to be reserved for 








met a friend who seemed to have got 
the fellow to it. On comparing themno 
difference could be perceived, though 
the friend had given but two guineas for 
his, at the very same shop. Enraged 
at the discovery, the party aggrieved. 
vowed that he would make the fellow 
feel the weight of his own cane. for his 
rascality. On his entering the shop, 
full of choler, for that purpose, the 
vender, with great composure, begged 





him. to be pacified, and to suffer him to 
examine the cane. Having accordingly 
received, and silently conned it. over 
with the most profound attention — 
** Phoo !”” said he, ‘* why this is.as clear. 
as noon-day, Bless me, Sir, why, yours 
is a right.bamboo, whereas his was no- 
thing in the world but a plain dragon !”” 
Hence evidently, the verb to bambaozle. 


himself. The maid, however, had not 
only stole it, but fastened the theft upon 
the cat ; avering, moreover, she caught 
her in the act of finishing the last mor- 
sel. The wily cit immediately put the 
kitten into the scales, and found it to 
weigh but a pound anda half! This city, 
mode of accurate reasoning being quite 
conclusive, the girl confessed her crime. 
— 

Dr. Sharp, of Hart Hall, had a ridi- 
culous manner of prefacing every thing 
he said with the words, J say. An ua- 
der graduate having, as the doctor was 
informe, mimicked him in his peculiar- 
ity, he sent for him to give him a joba- 
tion, which he thus began: ‘1 say— 
they say—you say—I say—I say ;"— 
when, finding the ridiculous combina- 
tion in which. his speech was involved, 
he concluded by, bidding the young 
satirist begone to his room. 

_ 

Gaming is the child of avarice, but the 

parent of prodigality.. 
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SOLITUDE. 


Addressed tu the s8LF-TORTURER—by a SOLI-| 


TAIRE 
Within the deep einbow’ring dell, 
Near woodland hut or hermit cell, 
Thou dost in fancy reign; 
Where crystal strcanis and shady bowers, 
With vocal groves aid blooming flowers, 
Still grace thy lone domain. 


But not confined to sylvan bower, 

Trauslucent stream or roseate flower, 
Nor cot—nor hermit cell; 

For oft, amid the festive train, 

Where sportive mirth and pleasure reign, 
Iu secret dost thou dwell. 


Tn some lone heart, with grief oppressed, 
Thy sway is felt, thy pow’r confessed, 
Felt e’en to madness there. 
Dissolved each earth-attracted tie, 
Behold the hapless Alva fly 
To haunts that deaden care. 


Where soon in Bacchanalian guise, 

Intent to shun inquiring eyes, 
Semblance of joy he wears: 

Now leader of the sportive throng, 

With well-feigu’d mirth and quip and song, 
Couimanding port he bears. 


But changed the front that hails the dawn, 

That frantic shuns the eye of morn, 
Cursing the hour of birth, 

That sudden starts, with freniied brain, 

Teupted, perforce, to break the chain 
That rivets him to earth. 


Deluded one! why menace life? 

Art thou aware with whom at strife ? 
Dost know whom thus ye brave ? 

Hast thou the gloomy pass surveyed ? 

Which rashly thus thou would’st invade, 
The pass beyond the grave? 


—— 


Oh! tempt not thus the crumbling verge, 
Which o’erlooks the roaring surge, 
Fly from the dread abyss ! 
Lest from that awful ‘ plunge opaque,” 
Thou should’st, rash youth, dismayed awake 
In world more drear than this. 


Would’st thou thy bosom’s peace restore? 
To Jesus kneel! Assa implore! 





Soul-soothing pow’r! ‘tis thine to cheer, 
— When rebel nature prompts the tear— 
The hapless solitaire: 
Thou caust assuage her every grief, 
Caust swectly mivister relief, 
Lulling each anxious care. 


Though ‘reft of all, whilst thou art mine, 
Oh never sball this heart repine! 

But kiss thy *' chast’ning rod :” 
To thee, with stedfast hope, still cling, 
Supremely blest beneath thy wing, 

To bea child of God. 


** Life’s troubled dream will soon be o’er,” 
May the. my franchised spirit soar 
To bliss beyond the skies! 
Through worlds ethereai raptured stray, 
Where golden harps’ extatic lay, 
Frow choirs celestial rise! 
MABELLA. 
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TRANSLATION OF VIRGIL’S DESCRIP- 
TION OF A STORM, 


FROM THE FIRST BOOK OF THE ZNEID. 
(Written in the translator's 13th year.) 


—lHe spoke ; and with a crash which echoed 
wide, 

He hurled his spear against the mountain-side: 
The winds rush out, where’er a space is given, 
Sweep o'er the carth, and threaten lofty heaven. || 
O'er the wide sea, with violence, they roar, 
And dash the foaming billows to the shore : 
South, East, and West in boist’rous concourse 
crash, 
The trembling ocean's lofty waves they lash— 
The cries of heroes, are now heard ia vain, 
And sounding cables in th’ encircling main. 
Day, rest, and light from Trojans now are driven, 
And clouds and tempests overshade the heaven: 
The poles resound—and lightnings fill the air, 
And naught is seen, but horror, and despair— 
Heroes are threaten’d with impending death, 
And fear congeals them with its icy breath. 
The limbs, and body of Zneas bold, 
Are frozen, and benumnbed with chilling cold— 
He groaus—and stretching forth his hands to 
heaven, 
“ Oh! blest are ye,” said he, “to whom "twas 
given, 
To die before the walls cf retched Troy, 
As heroes fall, the source of lasting joy! 
Tydides! bravest of the Grecian band! 
Oh! that I had fallen by your hand, 











Thy * mind's disease” to cure: 
The Great TRIUNE bestows, at will, 
Catholicon for every ill, 

That buman hearts endure. 


Blest balm! whose lenient stiptic art, 

Ne’er fails to heal the bleeding heart, 
And lay the mind at ease. 

Calin as at eve the lucid lake, 

When slumb’ring zephyrs faintly wake 
The gently rippling breeze. 


LT 
—_—_—— 








The sails are rent; the prow has lost its stay, 


The troubled waves, in foaming torrents fall 
Upon their ships, and threaten death to all; 


Where died great Hector, by Achilles’ spear, 
Where proud Sarpedon, who was void of fear, 
Or where Simois, with its wandering flood, 

Is stained with brave, and noble heroes’ blood.” 
He spoke—and Boreas, from the northern pole, 
Increas’d—and billows, to the heavens roll. 


And to the swelling: billows, it gives way. 








= 





| And their faint forms seem buried in the sky: 
Now as the gaping billow backward flies, 


eyes. 


Three ships upon the broken rocks are toss d, 
And seem forever in the ocean lost. 
The fain’d Italian nations, Altars, call, 
Those rocks on which the lofty billows fall. 
Eurus drives on three ships in doleful plight, 
To gulfs, and quicksands—miserable sight! 
To shallows, and large banks of heap’d up sand 
Afar, he drives them from th’ expected land. 
A tumid billow, rising from the deep, 
Did, from a Lycian ship the rudder sweep; 
The pilot struck, now falls upon his head, 
And in a moment—is forever dead. 
A few are swimming on the troubled wave; 
The arms of heroes, boist’rous billows lavc. 
Now, the proud sea, the ship of Abas tore, 
And that which once, the old Alethes bore : 
The ship, which carried o’er Aehates great, 
And Ilioneus, now meet an equal fate: 
| The storm prevails, and torrents on them pour— 
| The broken ships can now be seen no more. 


Meanwhile, when Neptune saw the troubled 

deep, 

And foaming billows o'er the ocean sweep, 

And saw the ships in terror and dismay, 

He, angry, strove the lofty waves to lay. 

| He calls the winds, and thus he then began, 

\** Oh! winds,” said he, “without my stern com 
mad, 

| How dare ye trouble both the sea and land? 

Whom I can punish if it be my will— 

But it is best the troubled waves to still. 

Inform your king of this, and hasten flight, 

The powerful trident is mine own by right ; 

Among large rocks and stones he has his home, 

Which you, Ob! Eurus boast to be your dome, 

There let him dwell, and boast in his own ball, 

And keep the winds within his prison wall.” 

He spoke, and caused the raging storm to stay, 

The clouds he scattered, and restored the day. 





| The ocean gods their utmost powers employ, 


The ship upon the billows, to destroy. 

The sea is calm: the quicksands disappear, 
And they vo more the trembling billows fear. 
The lofty waves and sounding rocks among, 
With polish'd wheels, great Neptune glides along 


As when seditions ’mid a people sway, 
The mob rejoicing, pass their time away ; 
When through the city, are spread dire alarms, 
Their rage and fury give them proper arms: 
When one they sce, for wisdom much renowned, 
They hear witb silence, and with awe profound. 
Thus ceased the storm; The father spurred his 
steed, : 
Aud o’er the ocean waves he flew with speed. 
D. G. Jr. 
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YES,—I LOV'D THEE. 
Yes,—I lov’d thee when o’er the wild dreams of 





Now on the waves, they trembling hang on high 


youth, 


| Sharp rocks, aud quicksands meet their fearful 
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————— 
Like the first ray of light onthe world gently |, 
stealing ; 
And when like some blest fav’rite flower in thy 
growth, 
Each moment that flew some new charm was 
revealing. 


When thy fair form, which nature, ‘twould seem 
made for love, 
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MARRIED. 


On Monday evening last, by the Rev. M; 
Upfold, Mr. William Bloodgood, to 
Ann Wilkins, both of this city. 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Rey, Jobn 
Knox, Richard K. Hoffman, M. D. to Miss len 
Benson, daughter of Robert Benson, Esq. 

On the same evening, by the Rev. Mr. Ga 
Mr. Thomas Heath, to Miss Eliza M’Kinns.’ 
daughter of David M*Kinney, all of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. py. 
Shaw, the Rev. A. Stark, to Miss Helen M’Kie, 
daughter of John M'Kie, Esq. all of this city, 

On Monday last, by the Rey. Mr. Williams, 
Mr. Zephaniah D. Mallian of Philadelphia, 19 
Miss Catherine Sinclair of this city. 

On Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. 
Milledoler, Mr. Walter E, Heyer, to Miss Jane 
Maria Heyer, and Mr. William M. Black, to Miss 
Phebe Caroline Heyer, daughters of Isaac Hey. 
er, Esq. 

In announcing last week, the nuptials of the 
parties, containea in the third and fourth pars- 
graphs in our list of marriages, the names ofthe 
brides were inadvertently misplaced; they 
should have been inserted in the following or. 
der :— 

By the Rev. Mr. Parkinson, Mr. Henry Voor. 
hies, to Mies Ellen Ross. 

By the Rt. Rev. Bishop O’Connolly, Mr €.S. 
Quilliard, to Miss Emily Verplank. 
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Miss Mary 





On Tuesday evening last, the Rev. Mr. Sum- 
‘merfield preached to a numerous assemblage, in 
\the Middle Datch Chorch in this city; after 


. : rouded: || Which, according to previous notice, a collection 
tree on Uae what : i was taken up in aid of the Deaf and Dumb Asy- 
power above tom, the amoant of which, the Treasurer of that | 

Demands, while the spring of thy days was ate acknowledges the receipt of $996 46, 

wrislenied. y a sum far exceeding any heretofore received on 
a similar occasion. 

The eloquent speaker took for his text the fol- 
lowing passage : “ Be ye therefore merciful as your 
Father is also merciful,” and in a powerful ener 
'getic appeal, called forth all the sympathies of 
‘the audience, to aid in extending the hand of | 
charity towards that Institution, in which is io- | 

. a. | Volved the happiness of those silent children of | 
May ge ote who lur'd thee in angel's die- ‘misfortune me ae benefit it was established ; 
nig % ‘and, in some of whose ears the sound of a Re- 

And cullied forever thy bosem' pure feeling, 'deemer’s name had never entered, and whose 
Read ay Ss tears which have gesh'd ‘tongues ne’er lisped the endearing name of their 

See |Heavenly Father, but that a way was opened 

ke lt er his soni Mp 0 denth-diege whereby they might receive the blessings of 

6: ‘instruction, and impress upon their untutored 

minds the enjoyment of intellectual happiness, 

without the aid of speech : that it afforded them 

an opportunity of exercising charity in a cause 

which would light up a smile in the aspect of 

woe, and obey the injunction of their divine Mas- 

ter, “ Be ye therefore merciful as your Father is 
also merciful.” . 

As an evidence of his irresistable appeal to 
the charities of the audience, we can record no 
better fact, than, that in one of the plates, was 
found the ear-rings and finger-ring of some be- 





Like the soft dews of heaven, ‘fore the strong 
solar ray, 
Thy loveliness died in that moment of folly, 
In that madness which proffers us pleasure to- 
day, 
But leaves us to-morrow to dark melancholy. 








’ 





F. W. R. 
— 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
Ode, written by James MontGowery, Esq. and 
eang by Edmond Kean, in the Benevolent 
Ledge of Independent Odd Fellows, of Scot- 
land, May 4th, 1810. 
FRIENDSHIP, TRUTH AND LOVE. 
When “friendship, truth and love,” abound 
Among a band of brothers, 
The cup of joy goes gaily round, 


DIED, 


On Sanday morning Jast, after a long and 
painful illness, Mrs. Anna Dunn, wife of Richard 
Dunn, jr. in the 62d year of her age. 

On Wednesday last, Matilda C. Sands, dangh- 
ter of Joshua Sands, Esq. 
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Each shares the bliss of others : 
Sweet roses grace the thorny way, 
Along this vale of sorrow ; . 
The flowers that shed their Jeaves to-day, 
Shall bloom again to-morrow. 
How grand in age, bow fair in youth, 
re holy “friendship, love and truth /” 


On haicyon wings our moments pass, 
Life’s cruel cares beguiling ; 

Old Time lays down his scythe and glass, 
Ta gay good humoor smiling : 

With ermine beard and forelock gray, 
His reverend front adorning, 

He looks like winter turn’d to May, 
Night soften‘d into morning ! 

How grand in age, how fair in youth, 

Are holy “rrienpsuip, love, and truth /” 


From these delightful fountains flow 
Ambrosia! rills of pleasure ; 
Can man desire, can heaven bestow 
A more resplendent treasure ? 
Adorn’d with gems so richly bright, 
We'll form a constellation, 
Where every star, with inodest light, 
Shall gild his station: 
How grand in age, how fair in youth, 
Are holy “ PRIENDSHIP, Love, AND TRUTH.” 


nevolent female, who to aid the cause of human- 
ity, thus voluntarily stripped herself of the 
jeveennaate which adorned her person, and cast 





these mate children of misfortune. An act 
worthy the source from whence it sprung, and 
one we trust, will receive its reward. 


Literary.—The new work of Washington Ir- 
vin’s, “ Bracebridge-Hall,” we understand is 
now in the press in this city, and will make ite 
appearance in a few days. 

The new novel by the author of Waverly, en. 
titled the “ Fortunes of Nigil,” is now publish. 
ing in Philadelphia. : 

Among the new works annotnced for publica- 
tion in the English journals, we find the follow- 
ing :— 


@’Arlincourt, author of the Recluse. 

Miss Edgworth has just published a new 
work, entitled “ Frank, or a sequel to Frank in 
Early Lessons.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 














“.* Numerous favours are on file, which will 
be noticed hereafter. 


them like the widow's mite into the treasury of 


“The Renegado,” a new novel, by Viscount | 


On Thursday morning, after a lingering ill 
ness, Mrs. Jane Mason, wife of Mr. George Me 
son. 

At Philadelphia, on Sunday evening last, after 
a lingering illness, Commodore Thomas Trvxo, 
in the 63th year of his age, late of the United 
States Navy. 


—— al 
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